A NEW VERSION OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA 


Tns railvra^ oar waa foU of nniDterestiog 
people; doabtloss all of them bad aouts moulded 
bj the tragediaa of bnmazi life; their ^es were 
marred hy rafferiDg; but in traTellisg ooe likes 
to be direrted by watchiag agreeable coonte- 
nances, and Imagining their bUtories. The 
eu trance of two ladies relieved the moootOD7; 
when thej were falrlj settled and the train 
was again in motion, some of the passengers 
studied them attentively. One was a widow» 
it was evident by the frill of her cap, by the 
length of the yellj by the looseness of the 
wedding*ring on the thin Unger; those fingers 
Lad learned to take care of themselves. Her 
Lair, brushed smoothly under the cap, bad an 
auburn tinge, her month was one yon liked to 
watch; when she spoke, the lips shaped them« 
selves prettily and curved expressively. They 
admired the folding of the veil over the bonnet, 
the neatness of her gloves, even the manner in 
which her shawl was pitiued ; one Judges cha* 
racier by trifies. She had with her a crimson- 
lined travelling-bag, not crowded, hut full of 
dainty Inxnries: when the clasp was unfast¬ 
ened, were visible a silver-topped cologne-oot« 
tie, a bronze morocco dressing-case. One would 
gladly have known that woman as a friend- 

Her companion on the opposite seat was 
young; her face showed a fair and tranquil 
past. Site looked happy and ready to be 
pleased; Iter eyes were thoughtful, her cheeks 
glowed with the excitement and vigor of youth. 
She seemed to Lave travelled little, and woa 
attentive to all that passed, within and without. 
Her eyes had a peculiarly open look, caused by 
the unusual width between the lids. She was 
standing on the threshold, waiting with eager 
iuterest the events of her womanhood. All 
her appointments were handsome, from her 
silk umbrella to the soft Scotch shawl by her 
side. Wo iuvoluntarily hoped that these two 
travellers bad through tickets like ourselves. 

The young lady looked often ont of the win¬ 
dow, and seemed a little restless; she did not 
compose herself with the air of one who antici¬ 
pates a long joarnsy, and iartoosooD, the train 
slackening at a small station, she deliberately 
gathered up all her property, and, bending 
forward to say a few hurried words to the other 
lady, imprinted on her lips a quiet kiss. In a 
few momenta we saw her on the platform, 
pointing out rather timidly her trunks; we 


caught a glimpse of a private carriage, evidently 
waiting for her, and then relumed to our dull 
ride. Why did she stop at that small place ? 

The lady watched every movement until the 
cars were fast separating them from her, when 
she drew down her veil, and under its shelter a 
treacherous handkerchief betrayed lier tears. 

A blue violet transformed into a velvat-pe- 
talled pansy, such was Virginia Itavenel in 
the estimation of Imr governess, lira. Came¬ 
ron, finding the yomig girl five years before 
iu the indiscriminate training of a boarding- 
school, liad discovered the pearl in the oyster- 
shell, and set herself to Its polishing. The 
Scotchwoman waa a governess iu a large school, 
and Virginia bad been her dearest pupil. An 
undeveloped, motherless girl could not have 
found a truer guide aud friend. Hut in the 
beauty of a statue, the sculptor is forgotten; 
symmetry does uotsuggesttlie long-used chisel. 

Virginia Itavenel stood on the platform look¬ 
ing wifttfiilly after the retreating train. With 
it her old life seemed to have rushed away; 
now she must meet the new. The coachman 
opened the carriage door- Only a mile away 
lived the dreaded strangers to whose care she 
waa consigned; her large trunks were placed on 
a baggage-wagon to follow her; there waa no 
excuse for delay: Virginia was borne rapidly 
away to the residence of her guardian's mother* 

By direction of her guardian, absent in Eu¬ 
rope, the young girl, on leaving school, waa 
ordered to accept liia mother's hospitality until 
her future course could be determined. Vir¬ 
ginia WAS nineteen, and not a common school¬ 
girl, therefore she rebelled with her whole 
heart at this disposition of berself. 

Tlie carriage stopped before on old house 
withdrawn from the village street by a lawn; 
she saw a row of pillara upholding tlie roof of 
the portico, and iu the doorway an old lady 
waiting to welcome her. Tliis was Virginia's 
first impression of her hostess. At a glimpse 
she saw the silvery Lair which sheds a pleasant 
radiance over the face, like moonlight; the soft 
lace about the throat, In which the head seems 
to nestle lovingly, like a dove's in its snowy 
plumage. Of course she wore a black silk 
dress and a small black shawl over her shoul¬ 
ders ; such a costume belongs to a woman of 
her Age as much as white to a bride. Virginia 
met, moreover, a charitable eye and a mouth 
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oareas. After this welcome, Virginia soon felt 
quite at home in her large, oomforiable room. 
At the tea-table were three ladies'—tlie mother, 
the joung girl in the freshness and beautj of 
her joiithi heightened hy a tasteful dress, and 
the guardian's sister, of whom Virginia could 
make nothing less than an old maid, berfior^ 
ticular BTorsion. The tea-table was faultless in 
Its arrangements, and Virginia, need to the 
plebeian cxips and plates of a boarding-school, 
enjoyed fully the delicate china and bright sil¬ 
ver on the tray. By the delleioas light of a 
wood-dre the furniture of the room was revenlud. 
Virginia, from her eofa, admired especially a 
stand of green-house plants set in the deep 
window between the lace curtains; a cluster of 
TQse-colored geraniums she resolved to paiut 
forthwith. Then her eye was arrested by a 
Gothic bookcase, dark as ebony, filled with 
books in luxurious bmdiDgs, but evidently 
much used. Some one lived here fond of books 
and flowers. Was it the mother or her daugh¬ 
ter T An admirable bust of Sbakspeare, over 
which the firelight flickered, stood on a carved 
pedestal, and a graceful group of statuary 
adorned the mantel. Who had so muoh toate f 
Virginia had not decided when she fell asleep. 
When morning came, she took a deliberate 
ante-breakfast survey of the honse and grounds, 
and was more puzzled than over. 

Virginia, reared in a city boarding-school, 
had seen few flowers \ occasionally she went to 
a green-house with her governess for s bouquet; 
of country flowers she had no conception. She 
saw them everywhere; the garden was full of | 
June roses and early annuals, arranged with | 
prodigal munificence* Within, every room was 
flower-perfnmed. In the dim, still drawing- ! 
room, into which she peeped, were pure Parian 
vases filled with lilies of the valley. In one 
vase were two of the rich green leaves and a 
mnltitude of slender stalks covered with fra¬ 
grant bells. The large lower ball was adorned 
with roses ; vases of varied paiiems and styles 
eontained them, rauglog from the darkest crim¬ 
son to the most spotless white, lu the centre 
was a pyramid of roses, their eliadss arlfnlly 
blended; in a slender ground-glass vase was a 
single moss-rose bud; before one picture a clus¬ 
ter of blush-roses, before another a oreaiu-co- 
tcred spmy; the hall was, in fact, a galleiy of 
pictures, and each one Beamed a shrine for its ' 
^vorite rose. One portrait was espeoially hon- ^ 
ored \ around it hung a wreath of dainty rose- i 
buds, graduated from purplish orimson At the 


exquisite vase ou the floor beneath, a lavish 
group of choice tea-roses made the whole place 
fragrant. 

Who had stolen the early dew still lingering 
on the flowers, and arranged the floral ofTering ? 
In the breakfast-room the mystery was solved; 
for, silting stem and silent behind the coffee- 
um, was the maiden sister, whose dr^^ss gave 
evidence of dew and garden-work. The old 
lady sat peaceful and passive in her usual chair. 
You would not have supposed that thestiff red 
fingers pouring the coffee could have been play¬ 
ing with rosea and filling flower-baskets in the 
early dawn. There were flowers in the break¬ 
fast-room, trailing mommg-glories filled a 
spreading vase on the table, the inimitable 
blue down not yet dimmed; one vine was 
trained by the window, and its blue eyes looked 
in cheerily. 

Virginia was in ecstasies. Before breakfast 
was ended she deterznined that in her own 
house she would have exclusive lilies in the 
drawing-room, popular rosea to greet one iu the 
hall, and bright, emblematio moming-glories 
to make coffee relish better. Alas I it is not 
always June. 

Miss Rachel allowed the enthnaiastie young 
girl to follow her, after breakfast, while she 
finished the decoration of a few rooms. 

“What is your favorite flowerP’ she asked, 
ahraptly, as if it was a settled thing iu every 
one’s mind. 

“ My favorite said Virginia. “ WJy, I like 
them all.*’ 

“Nonsense, child, you ought to love one best; 
we all do; mother does, Paul does, every one 
of sense should.** 

Tliey were passing throngli tlie liall. ** Who 
is that!’* inqalred Virginia, looking at the 
flower-wreathed portrait. 

“Why, that is* Paul, my brother,'* said Miss 
Eaohel, rather indignantly. “Who else could 
ilbeP* 

Virginia meekly answered that she had never 
seen her guardian, and ran into the garden. 
Miaa Rachel gathered honeysnckles for her 
mother’s room, and with magic skill adapted 
them to a hanging Vasket for her window* 
“Mother loves these best; she likes hooey at 
the heart, she says.’* Virginia ran about, gay 
as a homming-hird, unable to decide what her 
flower should be, until the dew was dried, and 
then she had merely time to tie a few geroninm 
leaves with mignonette for herself. 

Miss Rachel, divested of garden gloves and 



ill perfect order; the first w«as devoted (o mis- 
ceilaneous articles, and might qnite fairly be 
called nn Index to Virginia's character and 
pursuits: in the upper traj was nicely folded a 
cloth ridlng'habit, wltli whip and gauiUlots by 
the side. Mhs Itachel hung it in the wardrobe, 
ivlth hints about the dangers of riding. The 
Bocond tray held one of those iuvitlug Turkish 
writing-oases, fitted up with stores of cream- 
laid paper, bright peiiSi yermilion was, and 
many little conveniences, all showing that its 
owner held the pen of a ready writer; Miss Ba- 
chel approved and placed it on a Utile table. 
Next appeared a caba of equal beauty and 
durability, and its polished thimble, spools of 
Coates' best, and sharp scissors, equal to cut ting 
silk, attested that Virginia, before Hawthorne 
made it fashionable, had learned to sew with 
womanly dexterity. Tlien came a paint-box, 
each cako wrapped in cotton-wool, the sable 
brnahea in nice order, the palette perfectly 
clean; l^tias Rachel looked less pleased, and 
laid ilieni In a drawer di/BcuU to open. AVith 
equal favor she regarded a sketch-book and 
pile of drawing-paper with which the provident 
artist had supplied herself. From the depths 
of the trunk arose a jaunty nding-liat and stout 
walking-booU, suitable for country roads, a 
garden-bat and gloves, and a pile of music, 
whose melody lingered in the ends of Virgliila'B 
fingers; this was earned to tlio music-room 
below, while the pretty g.ardcn-hat lejurenated 
the antlers in the hall. A few books, loved 
nud prized, ^ine stores of paper, ink, and sew- 
iQg materials not procurable in country shops 
removed, .and Iho trunk was ready to fill a 
iiicUo In tbe well regulated garret. Before tlie 
, day was over, tUe Ijouso grew very familiar 
with all Vii^inia’s possessions, to aa^ nothing of 
hor light step and ringing laugh. 

At the end of the upper hall a large organ 
Attracted the visitor; she longed to touch tlie 
keys in tho twilight, and, trying it, was disco¬ 
vered by Miss Rachel, who said, sharply:^ 

••No one touches that but Paul: I keep it 
locked.” 

‘•Does ho play Virginia asked, superfla- 
ously. 

**A’o 9, ho does everything, and like no one 
else." 

Of course, long before, A’irginia had found 
out who was Miss Rachel's idol, and In a few 
days she regarded this unknown Paul as a 
grand centre around wliicli his mother, sister, 
the flowers, books, and music revolved as sateU 


grand organ unused and the imprisoned books 
debarred from her touch. Many privileges just 
within her resell were withheld by MissRachers 
edict. Through all the pleasant inidsnmmer 
days, the pet horse stamped in vatu in the 
stable; witliout Paul's permission, he should 
not be used; the riding-habit hung idle on its 
peg. Virginia found herself ere long in the 
situatiou of poor Tantalus, to so many things 
were attached the touch not, handle not;” 
even the flowers were jealously guaided. 

Virginia learned to supply her own room 
with flowers from the fields and woods; foi* 
them she u*a3 indebted to no one. She would 
not touuh one of Paul's flowers ; thoRe were far 
prottior, she tried to thiuk. Shut out from the 
library and garden, Yirginm lived a noniAdic 
life in tbe neighboring groves and pastures, 
singing, talking to herself, botauiziiig, sketch¬ 
ing, and sometimes sleeping on the fragrant 
turf. There came dull days of pitiless rain, 
when Virginia sought refuge in the old lady's 
homelike room, aud mended all her clothes, 
hearing, meanwhile, a biography of Raul which 
would have filled many volumes. 

In her secret heart sprang up many doubts 
about this traveller's goodness; and, when his 
mother ended her narration with tho hope that 
be would soon return, bow ardently Rhe wished 
that he would be detained at least tlirongh the 
winter! Kevertbeless, ehe did often slop before 
the portrait in the hall, fascinated by the eyes 
which she protested were the mosidisagroeahlo 
she bad ever seen, and fouud herself wondering 
how old he really was, and when he would 
come home. 

Phi shed with delight, Virginia entered the 
parlor one evening, her hands full of w'ater- 
lilieSf wliich she declared were l>ost loved bv 
her of all tho flowers that grew. Miss Rnchid 
started and took off her glasses. ” No, you 
canuot have them for your flowers. I did not 
know they wore open yet. It is rauVs flower. 
IIow did you gel them? in his little boatf” 
A’irginia was ready to cry with vexation; they 
would not let her go olT on a distant lake for 
her flowers without claiming them for that 
hateful Paul. If In Europe he contrived to 
spoil all her pleasure at home, what would be 
do when he returned ? She threw down the 
flowers, and ran to her room; Miss Rachel 
coolly took (hem, .and placed them, in an antique 
pitcher with osquisite grace, before her bro- 
tlicr'g picture. AA*hcn Virginia was summoned 
to tea, she had the ploasuro of seeing them 


hy playing all iha etening Id the distant masic* 
room, instead of rending the papers to the ladieSi 
which they liked eztrenielyi aa she alwaja 
picked out the most eutertaiuing bits, and read 
them with fare diatinotnesa and expression. 

One thing puzzled Virginia more than she 
would have cnred to own. She heard daily of 
!*anVs accomplislinients, of his taste, of his 
genius, hie kindness, his wisdom; hut never a 
word escaped ilia mother or sister of his loving or 
being loved. Over this mystery she frequently 
pondered, niitil by degrees Pant became to her a 
hero whose life had been embittered by a terri¬ 
ble disappointment. 

Mrs. Stuart, a married Bister, waa spending 
the summer in hor country house, with her 
little children. Virginia waa at first quite 
charmed by her pretty face and pleasing inan- 
nere; they drove and walked together, the 
young lady became the patron saint of the 
nursery, they “got on” nicely until the distant 
Paul became the bane of their conversation. 
Virginia was doomed to hoar hia praiaes sung 
by a different tongue in another key. White 
hia mother dwelt on his disposition and moral 
perfections, and Miss Ilachel constantly re¬ 
minded you of his culture and hUellHCtual 
abilities, the other sister spoke of him as nu 
Apollo of grace and beauty. On such wise ns 
this she soon became a thorn In Vlrginla’a side; 
‘'Row odd that your name happened to be 
Virginia!” she would say. “But yon moat 
not get up niiy romance about it. All the girls 
around hero have been dying to captivate Paul 
for years ; but none of them are good enough 
for him.” 

How the crimson rushed to the young girPa 
face l how she did long to humble this fastidU 
OQS Paul, Aiul make Ills heart ache t 

Mias Hachtil and her mother were spending 
the day with a friend, a rare occurrence, and 
Virginia was alone; she heard a rattling of 
keya, and, looking into the holt, saw Mrs. 
Smart fitting one in a door nevdv oponod. 
“Would you like to see Paul’s room!” she 
called out. “Itncliel is awny, and 1 wont to 
•ee if ho has anything new.” 

Virginia had her share of curiosity, nlthongh 
she pretended that, ospeoially in regard to that 
room, not a particle dwelt in her, so, rather 
roluotantly, she followed Mrs. Staort into the 
elegant apartment. “ How selflsh lie is,” she 
thought, “to appropriate this nice room and 
furniture, and then keep it locked ip!” Mre. 
Stuart could not induce her to acknowledge the 


they went into the library, and then Virginia's 
iudignation knew no bounds, that this beautiful 
room was deemed unworthy for other than the 
scholarly presence of Paul. Site was forced to 
admire the lugeuious writing-table designed hy 
himself, the well chosen books, ths narrow 
stained windows, the few good plctnrea. *Why 
should it always be darkened and empty, when 
she was fully able to appredate the harmony 
and taste every where visible T Hia mother pre¬ 
ferred her knitting and quiet gossip, liis sister 
cared for housekeeping and order; slis was the 
very one to creep into one of the eaay-chairs and 
grow familiar with books of which she already 
knew something. But Mrs. Stuart, not allow¬ 
ing her to take down a volume, tunied towards 
the door, and locked all the treasures within, 
out of her reach, informing her that the draw¬ 
ers were filled with enriosities and valnable 
engravings. Passing by iho portrait ever look¬ 
ing at her from its niche, Virginia called it 
inwardly a very Nero, who delighted to watch 
the death of all innocent pleasures. She WAS 
destined to experience another trial. From the 
hall window she saw the saddle-horse led out 
for exercise, and thought of the pretty habit iu 
the wardrobe, the hat nover taken from Us bos. 
Still Virginia could not be unhappy ; she threw 
herself on lier own resonrees, and was tlio 
sunlight of the house, even in the eyes of her 
guardian’s mother and sister. These annoy- 
aiices shadowed her path at intervals. With 
her outdoor life she was perfectly content, and 
lavished her warmest love on bivds and wild 
Howers. 

Now the trees threw away their red and 
yellow leaves, and the days grew very short. 
Miss Raohulwas reading a letter which made her • 
cheeks redden like Virginia’s, fresh from a frolic 
in the wind. The same news gave unutterable 
joy to two of the party, ill-concealed discomfort 
to the third, for Paul, that dear, that dreaded 
being, was coming home. What made Virginia 
pause before her mirror longer than usual that 
night, qncryinghow she would strike astraiiger f 
What made hor hasten with her autumn sew¬ 
ing and try on her last wintf r’s dresses to see 
wliich was most becoming ? Miss Rachel coni- 
monced a vigorous putting of the house in 
order, and Virginia thought more of herself, 
less of her woods And outdoor atnnsementa. 

The day was lovely, with a fascinating hazi¬ 
ness iu the atmosphero inducing a subtle lan¬ 
guor, a dreamy mood; ViTginia yielded to it, 
and, arrayed iu a lialf-wom dress and gipsy 



la^t she spied a seat high up in the branches 
of a iiuge treet accessible hy a ladier ^hich 
she coasred the gardener to bring. This she 
reached with scratched hands and torn dress, 
and soon in her brown seat became engrossed 
with a stor^'book found in the drawing-room 
and a pocketful of apples gathered on tlie way. 
We all know the pleasures of fruit and a good 
atory; imagine them in a tree on a warm, en¬ 
trancing day. When yirginla at length looked 
up, she saw, oarred on a branch at her side, the 
name of Paul. Vexed at this discovery, she 
uttered a contemptuous eacclamatton; and, 
drawing from her pocket a dull penknife, began 
to inscribe underneath, in larger characters, the 
word Vlrghiw, as if to assert her superior right 
to the tree. Most intent was she ou her occa- 
patiou; she hod reached the last t, and had 
broken off the point of the blade in making 
the dot, when she heard some one ascending 
her ladder, and, looking np, with perfect COn* 
steruation, beheld at the topmost round the 
tamtliar, yet strange, the ugly, yet undeniably 
handsome face of the veritable Paul] Nor was 
her confusion lessened when she felt that his 
eyes were resting on the freshly-cut letters in 
his own farorite branch and tree. Allow me 
to make the a,” he eaid, gravely; have a 
bettor knife.’’ So she sat with a deeper color 
than ever flushed her face before, while he, with 
a few sharp strokes, completed the pretentious 
Virginia. 

The descent by a ladder from a tree is by no 
means a graceful proceeding. Virginia felt 
very unlike a heroiue, very unlike the dignified 
ward advancing to meet her guardian, which 
scene she had often depicted in her fancy, when 
filiu gciTO him hor cold eorAtohud hand that he 
might help her down. Hushing into the ball 
precipitately, to gain her roonf as soon as pos¬ 
sible, she encountered Miss Hachel, dressed in 
a grand silk and new headdress, with beautiful 
lace about her neck and wrists. Virginia was 
filled with fresh confusion, in lier shabby calico 
and forlorn h&t. Turning around to apologise 
humbly, she saw her guardian's amused look, 
and darted, without a word, up the staircase. 
Of what use would it bo now to array herself 
in the crimson frock 7 Nevertheless, when the 
iea-bell rang, Virginia was quite piosentable; 
nothing but the rich color reminded one of 
the tree-nympli; and very demurely she went 
through the intri>diiction: **Mis3 RavcneW 
my brother, Mr. McAlpinc.” 

In the evening Paul sat close by his mother'a 


many questions, and made many comments; 
Virginia heard everything in silence, and was 
apparently overlooked as she quietly l«nt over 
her sewing near the shaded lamp. Occasionally 
she thought how miserable it is to stay in a 
family where you have no claim I or how much 
he talks of himself I Once in a while she was 
really diverted, and laughed with the rest. Of 
every other object in the room the traveller 
seemed very mindful; he ezamine<l the plants 
on the fiower-stand, and played all the evening 
with ageraninm-leaf; he spoke of the minutest 
changes In the room, and smiled at the locked 
bookcase. My books will be glad to see me, 
I think; no one else seems to care for them.’* 
Virginia involuntarily looked up, appropriating 
this accusation, and gave hor guardian one of 
the glances she had frequently bestow*c<l ou the 
portrait in his absence. Tlieii followed personal 
inquiries abont friends; there were many bits 
of news to tell. Virginia was not interested; 
she folded her work, placed her Ihiinhie in its 
ivory box, the scissors fn their sheath. 

Her guardian said, in a half questioning, half 
commanding tone: ^'You will stay; I woe 
about to read a Psalm.” 

He rose as lie spoke, pl.iced a Psalter on a 
carved readlug-staud, and read in a melodious 
way a few verses; tiiey seemed few, becaose 
the tone was musical aud the meaning well 
rendered. 

When Virginia beard the door of the long- 
closed room unlocked, a very small hour of the 
night had struck, yet all that time she' had 
been thinking of the returned traveller, and if 
she ever could liko liiui. By eacli plalc at the 
breakfosi-tahle was a tiny bouquet, fresh from 

the Atory * and in passing through the 

hall VirgiDia had seen two horses, sarldled, at 
the door; her liuavt beat quicker when she 
l]otici>d that one was prepared for a lady. 

” You are nut afraid of a cold ride, X trust, 
Miss Havenel 7” asked the horses’ owner. And 
Virginia’s eyes danced with joy, in spile of 
Miss Raeh&Ue rpnirtnetrani^p^ nbont the frosty 
morning and gay steed. Quickly equipped in 
the pretty riding-habit and jaunty hat, Virginia 
fearlessly jumped on the saddle, and look her 
first ride on the coveted horse. The cKhilAra- 
tion of the ride did not leave her during the 
day; even wlieu she heard them unpacking 
PauPa boxes in the niolher’s room, she was 
quite satisfied to be amusing herself. Very 
soon she was called to see the pretty souvenirs, 
and was allowed, at Fanrs suggestion, to take 


Leld in her lap a pUe of gloss/ satin, which 
sho alrokeil fondl/, and begged Virginia to 
admire, telling her that she should save it to 
wear nt Paul's wedding. Virginia wondered if 
tbo bride was already chosen. She glanced a 
little ourioiisly at her guardian, and met a 
roguish smile, too indellnlto to be luterpreted. 
Amongst the beautifol and oostly gems of art 
that strewed tho lloor, Virginia perhaps paused 
to esnmine most frequently a pair of mosaio 
bracelets, set elaborately in ^trnscau gold, and 
represeating many scenes In Italy^in fact, 
being a miniature picture-gallery of Rome. 
However, sho only stopped to look at them 
when her guardian was busy elsewhere; for 
worlds she would not have seemed to envy one 
trlflo brought over tho water. Miss Rachel 
employed lier in dusting knickkHacks and 
illUng baskets with refuse paper aud straw; 
she had long ago found out that Virginia could 
be trusted. Paul had evidently planned the 
disposition of all tho hijvttx, and after dinner 
hung the Uew pictiirea, while Virginia was 
permitted to hold the brass knobs, and mako 
suggestions about the light. Several times her 
choice governed the arrangement, although Paul 
h.ad the air of a connoisseur. Before sunset, 
this avalanche of pretty things had melted 
away into the house; only one trunk of less 
vaUtcfl relics remaiued to be stored away. 

Miss Ilacliel carried many presents to her own 
room; the library was a HtLlo crowded; Mrs. 
Mo Alpine rejoiced over her laces ard shawls; 
the Servants exulted in their remembrances; 
Virginia saw the gardener working in a new 
Scotch cap; sho stood by the window looking 
at the dry leaves, and protended she was very 
glad to be forgotten. The door of tlie library 
was now wide open; nothing would tetn]>t her 
to enter; sho heard the rustling of a newspaper, 
and caught a glimpse of a bright lire in the 
grate. Paul was agaiu at home In his old 
places. Through the dining-room door she 
saw Miss Rachel, with keys in her hand, taking 
out sweetmeats for tea, busy and pleased. She 
seamed out of place as sho walked up and down 
the long hall, wondering what she was made 
for, and if sho shouldever have ahome to make 
happy. Music was always her resource in the 
twilight; she had played an hour old snatches 
of songs, sad aiia full of pathos, and then tin 
kling melo<llc8 like the dripping of a brook 
through the ravine; she vuited her TArie<t 
moods ns thoughts rose and died wilhln her: 
she played idly, and yet revealed her character. 


d raw log-room; it preceded lier through the 
hall. She felt that kind of indignation that 
takes possession of one when a stranger is 
found peeping into a letter or listening at tho 
door. 

Paul had letters to write; why need he bring 
bis portefolio into tho parlor, and usurp the 
table while she, Laving no reasonable excuse 
to offer, was obliged to road aloud the evening 
papers, being assured that uothing disturbed 
the penman f Of course she imagined that be 
heard every word; what she read sounded silly 
or dull; in rather an unamlable mood she e»* 
tereil her room, and going to the dressing-table 
to brnsU out her long hair found thereon & 
morocco casket containing on Ita satin lining 
those beautiful bracelets, )n memory of the 
land where her father had died. 

Virginia pushed them away contemptuously, 
then sat down and cried; she did not like pre* 
sents giveu from duty, it was not necessary to 
iuclnde her in his charities, and the^e bracelets 
she certainly liked least; if he must give any¬ 
thing, why should ho select these omameuts ? 
The difficulty of thanking the giver theu occu¬ 
pied all her thoughts; should she write a note, 
or stammer forth her gratitude ? At all evenls, 
she wnnld wait until she saw him alone ; she 
would never wear them, on that she was re¬ 
solved; jewsla were worthless udIubb given by 
one you loved. In Paul’s presence, Virginia 
seemed sby and silent, perhaps his perfect 
breeding and self-possessiou made her so ; sho 
certainly was apt to say the wrong thing, and 
blushed miserably at her frequent mistakes. 
Day by day her ignorance appeared to her more 
palpable ; she asked ridicalous questions, and 
was snapped up by Miss Rachel when she did 
attempt to talk. If sho could only bring her¬ 
self to enter the library, and ask permission to 
borrow l>ook9, bow hard she would sttidy to find 
out something of the subjects aboiit which they 
talked; for Miss Rachel was clever aud under¬ 
stood her brother readily. 

Winter settled down on tho house ; within it 
was warm aud bright. What wonders this 
new member of the household wrought! Every 
room Seemed to recognize his preseswe, it per¬ 
vaded and bettered the entire household. Tills 
strong, manly sou and brother, how bo helped 
on the snowy, dull days 1 

Soon after his return, Mr. MoAlpiue became 
very busy, and continued so, finding time, how¬ 
ever, to bestow on tho household a thousand 
little atteutious. With the greatest deference 


f<»rgottea that she was growing old and plain 
when he was devoting himself to her. Virgiina 
had quick powera of perception; she observed 
carefally, and her knowledge often made her 
sad. Mr. McAlpine treated his ward with 
perfect politeness, nay, even with a gallautry 
hfthUnal to him : but Virginia confeSFod that 
they did not understand each Other, and with¬ 
drew into herself. 

In the depth of winter the hoase was deco¬ 
rated for a party; the }i and some rooms gave the 
impression of summer, owing to their warmth 
and flower fragrance* Mrs. McAlpine wore 
her thickest silk, her softest illusion lace, and 
looked very stately by the drawing-room fire. 
Miss Rachel rustled m a steel-gray silk, with a 
lace harbe on her hair, and made an admirable 
hostess. Virginia came down last; the three 
were already stationed in their places, and sho 
completed the group. They reminded you of 
the seasons as they stood there: the mother in 
)ier beantiful age» the sister in her autumnal 
gravity, the brother in Ills full manhood, the 
young girl in the loveliness of her spnngtimc. 
She was dressed in white ; the texture fell in 
soft, creamy folds; she had camellias in her 
hair sent for from a DeigUboring town, not 
begged from Paul's conservatory. On her bare 
arms glittered the bracelets set in Etruscau 
gold. Mrs. MoAlpine noticed the cr^pe dress, 
Miss Rachel the bought flowers, while Paul saw 
most distinctly the jewel-clasped arms. 

In the conrse of the evening, Virginia found 
herself drawn by the surging of the crowd into 
iho library ; the air was fresher there. Almost 
before she was aware, alio was facing one of the 
bookcases reading the titles of the unknown 
volumes. 

“ Bare you read them all asked a familiar 
voice. Viiginia turned, and saw her guardian 
evidently in earnest. “ You shim my library,” 
he said \ “ are you afraid of knowledge or of me ? 
Wo are not dangerous.” He gave her one of 
his most fascinating smiles and passed ou. 

The party over, Virginia was sleepless. YVs, 
she was afraid ; he was dangerous, and hearing 
the fast heating of her heart, feeling the agony 
which the thought of the separation caused, 
she resolved to leave the ohl bouse, the pic¬ 
tures, the library, the flowers, the mother, 
Miss Rachel, her guardian; to leave them all, 
and ill a new life foi^et the old. It was the 
only thing to dr>. In the monitiig Virginia 
knocked at the library door, and asked her 
guardian abruptly, “ if she uiigUC go away.” 


ton,” abe said. 

** Are you not happy hero ? do we not take 
good care of you f” Be looked at her with a 
most ptmetrating glance. 

” Ves,” she said, with drooping eyes. “ but I 
ptf/cr to go away.” 

** Your father Askftd m« na a dyinjj favor to 
take caro of you,” he said ; ** I hoped to kevp 
you here. Aiu / SO disagroeuble thai you can¬ 
not stay?” 

“Y’es,” she answered as l>eforc, would 
rather go away.” Raising her eyes sho saw 
him calm as ever, writing carelessly ou a strip 
of pappr before him. 

“Then it is your delibenalo choice,” he 
urged; ” you prefer Mrs. Cameron's guardian¬ 
ship to mine.” 

Women must sometimea conceal, with light¬ 
ning speed, their true thoughts; Virginia com¬ 
pletely deceived her guardian when she still 
said— 

” She has been a good friend; I air safe with 
her ; let me go at once.” 

A few days sufficed for the taking away from 
the house all reminders of youth and maiden¬ 
hood. The stag's horns lost the garden hat, 
the little work-table inissod the small gold 
thimble, the trunks were again packed, and 
Virginia went forth with only on© mw posses¬ 
sion, an oppressive burden nt the heart. Mrs. 
Camcinn received her pupil in a little cottage, 
her home during the holidays. There they 
read and talked together, there Virginia grew 
outwardly happy, and neveroncedid Mrs. Came¬ 
ron look aright into the depths of her compan¬ 
ion’s eyes. 

Miss Rachel fonnd the br.icelets tossed with 
some rubV)ish in a hurean drawer, and asked 
Paul if they did not belong to him. An ho took 
them, Virginia had her wish, she did make his 
heart ache. 

March came, dreary and dcsolato. There 
were three people in tho world conscious of a 
want; it could only bo supplied by spring, 

A beggar stood in the rain before Mrs. Came¬ 
ron’s door; he asked admittance, and when it 
w.ns granted, a great gift. Thus it happened 
that spnng camo earlier than usual that year, 
that tho old house was again full of sunshine, 
that the old lady had her wedding-gown ready 
for Paul's wedding-day, that the bracelets found 
their way back to Virginia's arms. 

Miss Rachel proved most unselllsh, and re¬ 
signed her brother willingly. Mrs. Stuart de¬ 
clared that sho had always known how it would 


